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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this study was: (1) to determine the 
effect, if any, that the race of the group leader has on the 
improvement in intergroup attitude of racially mixed elementary 
school students who participate in group counseling; and (2) to 
determine whether racially mixed groups of elementary students who 
participate in group counseling make more favorable improvement than 
those who engage in contact activities only. A total of 10 students 
were taken from the total fifth and sixth grade population who had 
been tested. These 10 were assigned to each of six groups: (1) one 
led by a white counselor; (2) one by a black counselor; (3) one by a 
black and a white counselor; (4) three control groups of the same 
composition. At the end of eight weeks, these subjects were 
post-tested on the same instruments as before. Findings include: (1) 

no differences in the mean gains in intergroup attitudes among the 
six groups; (2) no differences in gains in attitude between the 
counseled groups and control groups; (3) no differences in the mean 
gains in attitudes between any of the three experimental g~:oups. The 
study produced no significant findings that would show group 
counseling to be an effective means of alleviating racial attitudes. 
(Author/KJ) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

If misunderstandings that exist among ethnic groups in 
today’s society are the end products of perceptions that have been 
distorted to the extent that they have become self-fulfilling, then 
these misunderstandings are analogous to self-fulfilling prophecies 
in which events follow a course which has been predetermined* In 
the case of younger children, we may surmise that those who learn 
derogatory infcrmation concerning ethnic groups would through 
misperception confirm this information in later years* These 
misperceptions are deep-seated in our culture and as Trager and 
Radke-Yarrow 1 point out are frequently the result of adults having 
denied children personal experiences from which they might have 
formed their own opinions concerning others who differ from them- 
selves in some respect* 

An example of these dysfunctioning perceptions is the inter- 
group attitude held by many members of both the black and white races* 

These attitudes not only place a stigma on our national image but 

2 

contribute to what Dr* James B* Conant refers to as the ’'social 

« 

dynamite of our time"* Levine attests to the gravity of the situation 

^Helen G* Trager and Marian Radke-Yarrow, They Learn What 
They Live (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952), p* 347* 

2 

James B* Cortant, Slums and Suburbs (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1961), pp« 2, 146* 
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by refering to the racial disorders of past summers as the consequences 
of racial isolation at all levels, and of attitudes produced by three 
centuries of myth, ignorance, and bias. LeVine concludes that it is 
essential to the future of American society that integration be sup- 
ported as the priority of education strategy.^ 

The racial issue presents a complex pattern of interwoven 
problems, the solutions for. which are equally perplexing. One would 
be naive to assume that a dilemma which has reached the tragic pro- 
portions of racism could find its solution in any single panacea, 
nonetheless in a nation permeated with separation the necessity for 
providing situations which will facilitate a reduction in the grow- 
ing polarity between blacks and whites is quite apparent. Assuming 
the racial issue is in every sense intrinsic to public education, the 
situation demands that educators investigate the techniques at their 
disposal which may (l) create situations in which both black and white 
children may develop more positive attitudes toward one another and 
(2) effect positive changes in attitudes that have already been estab- 
lished. That racial attitudes are generally well established by the 
time children are in the upper elementary grades is supported by the 
literature. Allport ^ and Trager^ provide typical examples of what 
appears to be a consistent point of view concerning this aspect in 

— • — — • / 

-'Daniel U. LeVine, "The Segregated Society? What Must Be Done,' 1 
Phi Kappan . Vol. L, No. 5 (January, 1969), p. 269. 

^Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice (Cambridge. Mass.x 
Addison-Wesley, 1954), p. 297. 

5 

'Trager, og. cit., pp. 150, 346. 
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the development of racial attitudes* 

McCandless points out that social, attitudes may be considered 
either pathological or normal* Pathological prejudice is viewed as 
being intrinsic to personality needs and would require extended ther- 
apy to alleviate# McCandless indicates further that viewing prejudice 
as normal is simply another way of saying that intergroup attitudes 
may be directly learned and. like any other direct cognitive learning 
may be fairly easily changed as a person acquires insight or leams- 
new information#^ Using the rationale that assumes intergroup atti- 
tudes to be learned f it would appear that providing the most appro- 
priate learning situation(s) is paramount to developing or modifying 
specific attitudes in children while time itself is of lesser signif- 
icance# 

Recognizing that intergroup attitudes might possibly be mita- 

. V 

gated in learning situations and furthermore that group counseling is 
a social situation in which students are provided learning opportunities 
relative to himself and others suggests a need for investigation# 

A very recent review of the literature by Weinberg that links coun- 
seling with race attests to the dearth of research in this area# Only 
six studies are noted which are related to this topic and none address 
themselves to using group counseling to improve racial relations# 

^Boyd R# McCandless | Children Behavior and Development * ( second 
edition; New York: Holt, Rinehart , and Winston, Inc., 1967 ) , p# 519 « 

^Carl Weinberg, Social Foundations of Educational Guidance 
(New York: The FreeyPress, 19 &9), PP# 202-206 • 
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Weinberg concludes his discussion with the comment, "we need more 
than anything else a systematic methodology for investigating inter- 
racial interaction in counseling" • 

Although research data on group counseling as a tool to pro- 
mote better intergroup attitudes within the school setting is virtu- 
ally nonexistent, a number of investigations have reported findings 

on the effect that contact alone has on interracial attitudes* 7 

♦ 

These findings are contradictory and cast serious doubts a 3 to 
whether mere contact or length of contact are important variables in 
research that utilizes contact between the races as a means of facili- 
tating social acceptance* 

The teleoanalytic approach to group counseling, based on the 
writings of Alfred Adler, ^ points out that social values promulgated 
in group counseling are in accordance with man*s search for equality 
and cooperation* The Adlerian concepts of social interest and infer- 
iority feelings provide a theoretical framework from which the hypoth- 
eses in this study were generated* Dreikurs and Sonstegard^ emphasize 
the parallel between man' s advance toward equality and the growing 

8 Ibld . . p. 206. 

o 

'Staten W* Webster, "The Influence of Interracial Contact on 
Social Acceptance in a Newly Integrated School," Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology * Vol* 52, No* 6 (1961), p* 292. 

^Alfred Adler, The Individual Psychology of Alfred Adler * 

Heinz L* and Rowena Am sbacher, (eds. ), (New York: Basic Books, 1956)* 

^■Rudolf Dreikurs and Manford Sonstegard, The Teleoanalytic 
Approach to Group Counseling (Chicago: The Alfred Adler Institute, 

1967). 
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interest in group counseling. Ohlsen, ' who is not an Adlerian, 
supports the Adlerian theory to the extent that he describes group 
counseling in schools as a social situation in which each student 
is given the opportunity to discuss and appraise his perception of 
himself, his situation, and the various ways he may attack his prob- 
lems and obtain reactions from a group of peers. 

Assuming that racial attitudes are learned and can be modified, 
and furthermore that group counseling is a learning situation conducive 
to mutual respect and understanding, suggests that the question of 
improving racial relations through the power of small groups should 
be investigated. The teleoanalytic approach to group counseling 
suggests that investigations should focus on variables that might 
affect equal status of participants in group counseling or those 
variables which might cause situational inferiority feelings within 
some participants. This study was undertaken as a step in what the 
researcher feels should be a systematic series of investigations which 
would explore the most expedient means of alleviating racial attitudes 
through the use of group counseling. 

Statement of the problem . The purpose of this study was (1) to 
determine the effect, if any, that the race of the group leader(s) 
has on the improvement in intergroup attitude of racially mixed 
groups of elementary school children who participate in short-term 

■^erle M. Ohlsen, Evaluation of Group Techniques in the 
Secondary Schools . (Lectures at Guidance Workshop, School of Educa- 
tion, Cornell University, 1963)* P» 6. 



group counseling or group contact activities; (2) to determine if 
racially mixed groups of elementary school children, who participate 
in short-term group counseling, make more favorable improvement in 
intergroup attitude than do groups of similar composition who engage 
in contact activities only* 

Hypotheses * The following research hypotheses were tested: 

1. When racially mixed groups of fifth and sixth graders 
engage in short-term group counseling, a group that is 
counseled by a black and white counselor simultaneously 
will make significant improvement in intergroup attitude 
when compared to similar groups counseled by either a 
black or a white counselor and when compared to placebo 

groups of similar composition that engage in contact 

♦ 

activities only* 

2* Racially mixed groups of fifth and sixth graders who engage 
in short term group counseling will make significant im- 
provement in intergroup attitude when compared with placebo 
groups of similar composition that engage in contact activ- 
ities only* 

3* When racially mixed groups of fifth and sixth graders 
engage in either short-term group counseling or group 

contact activities, groups that have both a black leader 

■/ 

and a white leader working in the group will make 
significant improvement in intergroup attitude when com- 
pared with similar groups which have either a black or a 
white group leader* 



Justification of the problem * Since the 1954 decision by the 
Supreme Court, the nation* s schools have been delegated the task of 
racial integration. Further testimony of this commitment was pre- 
sent in the proceedings of the I960 White House Conference on Child- 
ren and Youth. Much attention was focused on the problem of human 
rights and the conference recommended thirty-six ways for expediting 
the removal of discrimination and segregation from education, employ- 
ment, religion, housing, suffrage, and community activities. The 
creation of a National Institute for Social Health and a National 
Human Relations Commission was suggested during the conference with 
the intent of establishing a means of advancing social justice for 
children, establishing better communications between groups, and 
promoting the idea of true equality. 

Despite the court rulings, legislative statutes, or confer- 
ence mandates, the point remains that physical racial integration 
is not necessarily indicative of psychological integration. Both an 
earlier study by Radke-Yarrow, Trager, and Davis and a later study 
by Webster 1 ** provide typical evidence for making this assumption. 
Cleavage along racial lines continues to exist within schools that 
have been integrated physically. 

Basic to the realization of a great society is the mutual 
acceptance of all citizens regardless of race. Through developing 

^Marian Radke-Yarrow, Helen G. Trager, and Hadassah Davis, 

«• Social Perceptions and Attitudes of Children, 1 ' Genetic Psychology 
Monographs . Vol. XL (1949)* PP* 327-334* 

^Webster, op. cit., pp. 292-296. 



a pattern of experiences whereby the youth learn to live on a basis 
of equality and respect with peers from other race groups and by 
continuing to reinforce such behaviors the likelihood for improve- 
ment in future intergroup relationships between blacks and whites 
should certainly be enhanced* If group counseling is a possible means 
of alleviating social conflicts and thus a possible medium to be used 
to effect articulation between the races y then the discipline is 
obligated to investigate interracial interaction and all variables 
that might possibly have some relationship to intergroup attitude 
changes during group counseling* 

With the enormity of the racial situation on the national scene 
any program or investigation that could supply even a minute piece of 
pertinent information or for that matter any such endeavor that might 
instigate or encourage further research would certainly be justified* 

An extraordinary challenge faces the schools* They must seek out 
means by which they can become instruments of change in intergroup 
attitudes* This study which investigates one aspect of group counsel- 
ing and its effect on racial cleavage finds its justification within 
this more general commitment that the schools must undertake* 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Intergroup attitude * In this study this term refers to a 
preference of one race (black or white) over another* Within this 
definition, a preference for cither one*s own race or a preference 
for the other race would constitute an intergroup attitude* An 
intergroup attitude would be operationally defined as the discrepancy 



between the ratings of the concepts black and white on the semantic 
differential! a discrepancy between the social acceptance of black 
children and white children on the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale 9 
or as self-concept as measured by the Self-esteem Inventory. 

Teleoanalytic . The teleoanalytic approach to group counseling 
is characterized by the premise that man is a social being whose 
actions have social purpose. This approach assumes that man deter- 
mines his own movements 9 sets his own goals, and strives to find his 
place among his fellow man. Social interest and a feeling of belong- 
ing permit and stimulate social interaction, while feelings of infer- 
iority restrict social interaction. Revealing and interpreting purposes 
and goals are salient characteristics of the teleoanalytic approach 
to counseling* 

Group counseling. This term is used to describe group inter- 
action under the guidance of a counselor(s). For the purpose of this 
* study the counselors used the teleoanalytic approach to group inter- 
action. 



Contact . The mere bringing together of persons of different 
races is defined as contact. Contact would not include group inter- 
action intended to provide insights, understanding, and the acceptance 
of new ideas. 

Contact activities . Contact activities in this investigation 
consisted of light conversation, games, playing records, and looking 
at magazines. 



Counselor * A group counselor is defined as a person whose 
academic course work includes sensitivity training and training in 
group dynamics. In this study the counselors were doctoral students 
in counseling and guidance who had completed all program requirements 
except the dissertation* 

Short-term group counseling * Counseling that does not extend 
over two or three months is arbitrarily designated as short-term 
counseling. In this study the counseling sessions were held over 
a period of two months. 

Racially mixed groups * Groups that contain approximately an 
equal numt v of blacks and whites are termed racially mixed groups. 
Racially mixed groups in this study contained five black children and 
five white children. 

Sirp-siar groups * Groups that have the same racial composition 
in their membership but have group leaders of different races are 
c all ed similar groups vdthin this study. Such groups in this study 
would consist of those which contained five white children, five black 
children but the group leadership could be either black, white, or 
both* 

Groups of similar composition . This term is used to describe 
groups that have the same racial composition in their membership and 
also have leaders of the same race. Groups of similar composition 
in this study would consist of those which contained five white child- 
ren, five black children, and had leaders of the same race. 
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Placebo groups . The control groups for the study followed 
the same procedures as the experimental groups with the exception 
that they did not engage in group counseling. In this sense they 
were active control groups and are defined as placebo groups. 

Interracial interaction . The interaction that takes place 
within racially mixed groups that are brought together for counseling 
or tasks of a similar nature that would require interaction among 
group members. 

Group leader . This term is used to describe the counselors 
in both the experimental situation in which they engaged in group 
counseling and in the placebo situation in which they functioned only 
as leaders. 



LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

Most investigations are to some extent a compromise between 
. what should be done and what is possible to do, and this research was 
no exception. The study was limited to sixty fifth and sixth grade 
children from a single school in one geographical area of West Virginia. 
The group leaders were limited to two counselors and both using the 
same rationale for group counseling. As in all quasi-experimental 
studies using humans as subjects, the researcher could not control 
the environment of the subjects. The measuring instruments used in 
the study were limited to the connotative meaning of black and white, 
the social acceptance of black and white classmates, and a measure 
of self-concept. 




In addition to the above limitations, 
to fit the schools' schedules and timetables* 
officials to limit the classes to be involved 



the study was adapted 
Requests by school 
in the experiment and 



the type of instruments to be used were respected* 



CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

The purpose of the following discussion is to present represen- 
tative literature and research pertinent to the foilov/ing areas: the 

racial problem; the development of racial awareness and intergroup 
attitudes among young children; source of intergroup attitude; inter- 
etlinic contact activities designed to alleviate undesirable racial 
attitudes; group counseling, and the teleoanalytic approach to counsel- 
ing; the semantic differential; the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale; self- 
concept and the Self-esteem Inventory; and research linking race with 
counseling. 

Conclusions inferred from the literature on social attitudes 
cannot be regarded as being as firm as conclusions reached from the 
literature on intelligence or physical growth. Attitudes are less 
tangible; research tools are more ambiguous and usually less reliable 
and valid; and theory is more complex and not clearly defined. How- 
ever, suggestions which have come and are coming from research on 
personal-social attitudes have been important despite the extreme 
difficulty in conducting investigations in this area.'*’ 

The racial problem . The intensity of the racial situation in 
•*’ society is such that it pervades every aspect of life in the 

■*"Boyd R. McCandless, Children Behavior and Development . (2nd ed.); 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1967) , p. 519* 

ERJC 
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United States today* Statements attesting to the racial problem 
have been communicated via the news media and professional observa- 
tions, however, typical comments within this review are limited to 
« 

those which are relevant to the school setting* 

According to Levine most educators recognise that the United 

States is on the verge of being tom apart at the seams by the racial 

crisis. Since most educators also acknowledge that education is an 

underlying force in molding the moral character of the nation, every 

educator must feel obligated to understand the crisis and its implica- 

2 

tions for education* 

Smith proposes that democracy cannot survive in a society that 
follows a policy of racial separatism where men cannot engage equally 
in unfettered human associations* School integration is more funda- 
mental than merely the mingling of races within a school building but 
further implies the incorporation of individuals of different races 
as equals into a social group. ^ 

l 

The world is growing more and more complex and divisions based 
upon race and ethnicity serve only to exacerbate this tendency* Racial 
relations are often the focal point for conflict and the means to 
social change* Rose in noting the above says that it is incumbent 
upon all whose major field of interest is intergroup relations to 

2 

Daniel U* Levine, M The Segregated Society: What Must Be Done, 11 
Phi Delta Kappan > L:$ (January, 1969) , p# 264« 

3 

B* Othanel Smith, Saul B* Cohen, and Arthur Pearl, Teachers 
for the Real World s (Washington, D* C*: The American Association of 

Colleges for Teacher Education, 1969) , p* 18* 
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provide "their student s with the best foundation to meet these chal— 
lenses. Rose further states that the best way to approach the subject 
of race and race relations is through critical f systematic and objec- 
tive assessment.^* 

McCreary writes that prejudice is a crucial factor in world 
stability and that group prejudices held by youth are a deterrant to 
both internal and international harmony. These attitudes and feelings 
however # are learned not inborn and the climates within a nation’s 

5 

schools can combat prejudice and promote non— prejudiced attitudes. 

Recommendations from the I960 White House Conference on Child- 
ren and Youth 6 were indicative of the priority that this group assigned 
to human rights and intergroup relations. Intergroup relations were 
to be emphasized in every grade level of elementary and secondary schools 
and educational planning was to be directed toward the integration of 
ai T youth into a total school culture. 

Solomon proposes that the racial problem is equally harmful 

to chil d ren of both races and is not merely a detriment to the black 

« > 

race only. What segregation and racial attitudes has actually done 
is to cause spiritual and mental deterioration in both races. He 
suggests further that since schools are a key institution in society 

Veter I. Rose, The Subject Is Race (New York: Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, 1968), p. 159. 

^Anne Phillips McCreary, M Intergroup Relations in the Elementary 
School, »» The Journal of Teacher Education . XIV, (1963) t PP* 74-79* 

^Golden Anniversary White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
Recommendations Composite Report of Forum Findings . ('Washington: United 

States Government Printing Office, I960), pp. 57-61. 
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it must be concluded that racism is perpetuated by and reflected in 

7 

our present educational system# 

Ausubel concludes that the racial problem is more pronounced 
in lower social-class groups and that these groups constitute a hard 
core resistance to improved racial relations among school children. 
Increased physical contact per se between white and black children 
does 3.ittle to reduce social distance between the two groups but more 
intimate personal interaction under favorable circumstances may sig- 
nificantly do so* 

The development of racial awareness and intergroup attitudes 

among young children * Racial awareness apparently takes place at an 

early age* Goodman' reports that by the age of four nearly all normal 

children are at least minimally aware of the physical marks of race 

and many will have developed distinct in-group/out-group orientations 

10 

that are incipient race attitudes* Studies by Stevenson and Stewart 

11 

and Stevenson and Stevenson provide further evidence that children 



7 

'Benjamin Solomon f "Educators and the Racial Issue in Education," 
Illinois Schools Journal . Vol* 48, No* 1 (Spring, 1968), pp. 27-30* 

David ?• Ausubel, Readings in School Learning * (New York: Holt, 

Rinehart and Winston, Inc*, 1969), p* W>. 

^Mary Ellen Goodman, Race Awareness in Young Children * ( revised 
edition; New York: Collier Books, 19 64 ), P* 253* 

*^H* W* Stevenson and E* C* Stewart, "A Developmental Study of 
Racial Awareness in Young Children, * Child Development * XXIX (1958), 

p* 408* 

“h.«. Stevenson and N* G. Stevenson, "Social Interaction in 
an Interracial Nursery School," Genetic Psychology Monographs * LXI (i960), 
PP. 37-75. 




of nursery school age were not only aware of the physical differences 

related to race but responded in a manner which indicated tho use of 

12 

stereotyped roles* Goodman using fifty-seven black and forty-six 
white children between the ages of three and five and one-half as 
subjects employed a variety of observational and play-interview tech- 
niques found that for both the black and white children, 85 per cent 
had either high or medium awareness of racial characteristics and the 
favorable or unfavorable social implications of racial membership* 

This study revealed two other important points: (1) children in seg- 

regated nurseries were as racially aware as those in the integrated 
nursery and (2) the racial awareness increased with age* McCandless 
and Hoyt^ found this awareness to exist among preschool children in 
Hawaii* Despite the fact that Caucasion and Oriental mixing is common- 
place in the broader social setting* the children played more with 
those of their own race* Landreth and Johnson*^ concluded that this 
awareness appears at about the same time and in equal proportion among 
children of lower and upper socioeconomic status* Fattems of res- 
ponse to different skin color are present at age three and become . 

15 

accentuated during the succeeding two years. Clark investigated 

■^Mary E* Goodman, Race Awareness in Young Children * (first 
edition; Cambridge, Mass.: Addi son-VJ e sley , 1952)* 

^B* R. McCandless and J. M. Hoyt, "Sex, Ethnicity, and Play 
Preferences of Preschool Children,” Journal of Abnormal Social Psychol- 
ogy * 62 (1961), pp. 683-685* 

^Catherine Landreth and B. C. Johnson, ” Young Children’s Res- 
ponses to a Picture and Inset Test Designed to Reveal Reactions to 
Persons of Different Skin Color,” Child Development * XXIV (1953 ) 9 P* 78 

^K. B. Clark, Prejudice and Your Child . (Boston: Beacon Press 

1955), P* 19* 



this awareness in both northern aid southern communities and found 
that 75 per cent of the three-year-old black children were aware of 
the difference between white and colored. Furthermore, this knowledge 
develops in stability and clarity from year to year. 

There is evidence that intergroup attitudes tend to increase 
and to become more consistent as the child grows older. Goodman*^ 
feels that this development of racial awareness is a continuous pro- 
cess through childhood with three overlapping but distinguishable 
phases. The child moves through a stage of beginning awareness to 
cne of learning or synthesizing racial concepts or values and finally 

to the establishment of full fledged race attitudes. Research by 

17 

Radke, Sutherland, and Rosenberg and Hartley, Rosenbaum, and 
18 

Schwartz also support this viewpoint. Radke and her associates 
found that the sociometric choices of a child showed that there was 
an increase with age in the racial consistency of the friendship 
choices made by black and white children across the two choice 
settings. Hartley's study found that eighty-six New York City 
school children shifted with increasing age from specific personal 

TO 

descriptions of individuals to more ethnic designations. Allport 7 
16 

Mary E. Goodman, "Evidence Concerning the Genesis of Intern- 
racial Attitudes," American Anthropologist , Vol. 48 (1946), p. 625. 

17 

'Marian Radke, Jean Sutherland, and P. Rosenberg, "Racial 
Attitudes of Children," Sociometry . 13 (1950), pp. 154^-171 • 

18 

E. L. Hartley, M. E. Rosenbaum, and S. Schwartz, "Children's 
Conceptualizations of Multiple Ethnic Group Membership," Journal of 
Psychology, 26 (194 6), pp. 367-366. 

19 

7 G. W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice . (Cambridge, Mass.s 
Addison-Wesley, 1954), P* 297 • 
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also points out that a bigoted personality may be well underway by the 
age of six but as yet is not fully fashioned. 

While there can be no firm conclusion as to when intergroup 
attitudes are firmly established research data indicate that these 
may be crystallized by the upper elementary school years. A very 

on 

early study by Moreno - ^ found by means of sociometry that racial 

cleavage between black and white children does not occur to a great 

extent before the third grade and by the fifth grade has reached its 

21 

peak. Another early study by Criswell confirmed Moreno’s findings. 

Criswell also found that the fifth grade level was the point of mutual 

withdrawal between black and white children. From this point on 

children find their preferences} satisfaction} and prestige within 

22 

one’s own color group. Trager and Yarrow summarize their findings 
by stating that among older children stereotyping and expressions of 
hostility are more Sequent and attitudes more firmly established 
than among younger children. A study of special interest was carried 

2 * 5 , • 

. out by Vaughn and Thompson in New Zealand. The attitudes of 120 
children of 8 V 12, and 16 years of age toward an ethnic group was 

20 

V J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? (Washington, D. C.s Neiv 
vous and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1934)* 

21 

J. H. Criswell, "A Sociometric Study of Race Cleavages in the 
Classroom,” Archives of Psychology . 235 (1939)* 

^Helen G. Trager and Marian Radke-Yarrow, They Learn What They 
Live (New York: Harper, 1952) , pp. 150-346. 

^G. M. Vaughn and R. H. Thompson, ”New Zealand Children’s 
Attitudes Toward Maories,” Journal of Abnormal Social Psychology . 62 
(1961), pp. 701-704. 
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studied* An increase in unfavorable attitudes occurred between the 
ages of eight and twelve but no difference in this respect was found 
between the twelve and sixteen year old groups. The increase in 
unfavorable attitudes between the ages of eight and twelve is eon- . 

o i 

sistent with an early finding by Horowitz‘S and a later finding by 

25 

Radke and Sutherland* 

Source of intergroup attitude . The position taken in this 
investigation is that a vast majority of the racial attitudes are 
normal, which means they are directly learned and are not the result 
of fixations or frustrations which result in deeply ingrained person- 
ality needs according to psychoanalytic theory. Personalities of this 

latter type would be termed pathological and fit the description of an 

25 

authoritarian personality as described by Adorno. Frenkel-Brunswick 
27 

and Havel in pursuing this same argument state that parents transmit 
to their children, not only specific social attitudes but also what- 
ever predispositions to these attitudes which lie within the individ- 
uals personality. In the case of a prejudiced personality the 

^*E. L* Horowitz, "The Development of Attitude Toward the Negro," 
Archives of Psychology . 194 (1936)* 

^Marian Radke and Jean Sutherland, "Children's Concepts and 
Attitudes About Minority and Majority American Groups," Journal of 
Educational Psychology . 40 (1949)* PP* 449-468. - 

26 

‘x. VI. Adorno, et ?;.*, The Authoritarian Personality (New 
York: Harper, 1950). 

^Else Frenkel-Brunswik and Joan Havel, "Prejudice in the Inter- 
views of Children: Attitudes Toward Minority Groups," Journal of 

Genetic Psychology . LXXXII, (1953) t PP* 92-132. 
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prejudice would be of a more general nature as Adorno points out in 
describing a prejudiced individual as one who seldom limits his target 
to one race* 

Much of the research in the area of intergroup attitudes takes 

an antithetic point of view as to the source of prejudices* McCand- 
29 

less reviews the literature and concludes that social attitudes may 
be either normal or pathological* Mussen states that it would be 
a serious error to assume that there is a one to one correspondence 
between personality and prejudice. If well adjusted children live 
among bigoted people they may learn to behave in accordance with the 
accepted attitudes of their own social group* In such cases 9 prejud- 
ice might be viewed as a reflection of the child* s identification with 
his group and those whose prejudice has this kind of basis would 
become more tolerant if they were transferred to an environment that 
promoted a democratic and equaliterian philosophy* 

That the average individual member of a group exhibits the 
degree of social attitude toward members of another group as prescribed 
by the social distance scale of the individuals group was a finding 
in the Robber* s Cave Experiment by Sherif and his associates*^ 



^Adorno, Loc * cit. 
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^ Paul H* Mussen, John J* Conger, and Jerome Kagan, Child 
Development and Personality ( second edition} New Yorks Harper and 
Row, Publishers, 1963), p. 416* 



^Muzafer Sherif, et al., Intergroup Conflict and Cooperation s 
The Robbers Cave Experiment (Norman, Oklahomas Institute of Group 
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